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York City, and there leaving her on some crowded thoroughfare. The distance 
was forty miles, and the cat not having, as he supposed, the keen scent of the dog, 
she would never find her way back to again decorate his door mat. He acted on 
this resolution, but, wonderful to relate, when he mounted his front door step on 
his return at night the obnoxious puss was there to greet him. He recounted the 
incident in his address, and, enumerating the number of creeks and rivers the 
cat had been obliged to swim, he called special attention to it as a striking instance 
of the remarkable intelligence, sagacity, and local attachment of her species. 
There was a decided snicker in some parts of the audience when he told this story, 
the occasion of which was as follows : Two young men, living in the neighbor- 
hood, had gone to the city upon the train with the statesman, and observing that 
he had the cat in the basket, and suspecting his intentions, they irreverently 
decided to play upon him a practical joke. Following him from the railway sta- 
tion, they noticed that he turned down Fourth avenue, and there, in an alleyway, 
opened his basket and gave the cat her freedom. He was no sooner out of sight 
than they caught the not unwilling; creature, and putting her into another basket 
took her home by an early train and deposited her in her accustomed place on the 
statesman's door mat. The incident came near to ruining that gentleman's repu- 
tation as a naturalist. 

Daniel Winthrop 

IX. 

CHURCHMEN AND REFORMERS. 

" According to the laws of evolution, confirmed by history, every advance in 
religion is the development of something going before. . . . According to the 
principle of evolution, every growing and productive religion obeys the law of 
heredity and that of variation. It has an inherited common life, and a tendency 
to modification by individual activity." 

It seems to me that the above statement, made by Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
in an article entitled " Why I am Not a Free Religionist," in the October number 
of the North American Review, is a correct one. Some of the illustrations of 
it in history may be stated thus : Jewish monotheism grew out of polytheism ; 
Christianity out of Judaism ; Islamism out of Christianity, insisting on monothe- 
ism by exclusion of the worship of Mary and Jesus ; Protestantism out of Roman 
Catholic Christianity ; Unitarianism out of Orthodox Protestantism ; and now, 
the idea and its embodiment which (for want of a better name) are called Free 
Religion, out of Unitarianism. All these changes, as Br. Clarke justly says, are 
modifications of a preceding system by individual activity, the activity of Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, Luther, Channing, Parker, Frothingham. But Dr. Clarke not 
only represents Free Religion as out of this order of development, but he neither 
expresses nor implies the fact which explains these transformations, namely, that 
each of them was formed by elimination of somewhat that investigation had 
shown to be unsound in its predecessor. These changes illustrate the law of varia- 
tion. 

The law of heredity, " the inherited common life," is shown in each successive 
change by its insistance on righteousness as the thing indispensable in religion. 
Character before creed is the idea of those who are now stigmatized as heter- 
odox by the churches ; and, after the Free Religious Association has for twenty 
years been preaching " Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion," a mi- 
nority of Dr. Clarke's own denomination in the West are making it conspicuous 
as their standard, not without protest and apprehension on the part of the 
majority. 
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Admitting that the Christian Church continues to Deed reformation, Dr. Clarke 
still insists that the reformation must come from within. No doubt it would be 
vastly better that it should do so. But, when years and centuries pass without 
movement within, while enormous publ'c evils and vices are growing in extent 
and virulence, it seems excusable, and even proper, that " individual activity," out- 
side, should take up the work, and of thi3 there have been many instances in the 
present century. 

Dr. Clarke, assuming much in behalf o£ the church which to me seems un- 
founded, assumes also that ' ' Every one who has at heart a movement for the benefit 
of humanity appeals instinctively for aid to the Christian churches." This state- 
ment was true in the first quarter of the 19th century ; up to the time when Noah 
Worcester and "William Ladd appealed to the churches to oppose war, and when 
Garrison appealed to them to oppose slavery. All three were denied, at first with 
utter indifference and disregard, and, when they persisted, with active opposition, 
by the clergy and the churches. I am sorry to see such a misleading under-state- 
ment of fact by Dr. Clarke as that a part of the churches refused to sympathize 
with the anti-slavery movement. Nineteen-twentieths of all the churches and of 
all the clergy not only refused to sympathize, but threw the weight of their in- 
fluence more or less actively against the movements for the abolition of war and 
of slavery. Instructed by these demonstrations, later seekers for reform saw the 
uselessness of looking to the church for help. When Abby Kelley and Lucy Stone 
saw that women were unjustly treated both in church and state ; when Felix 
Adler saw that ethical culture was neglected by the churches, who stigmatized it as 
' ' mere morality ;" when Henry George saw that those bodies were indifferent to the 
enormous and increasing evil of pauperism, they saw it hopeless and a waste of 
time to appeal to the churche3, and they sought help in other quarters and found it. 

Dr. Clarke says, in conclusion, " I prefer to remain in the communion of the 
Christian body." He is, no doubt, in the communion of that very small division 
of it which is most intelligent and enlightened ; but, when we remember that nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of those who call themselves Christians deny him their fellow- 
ship and oppose his view of religion as a dangerous heresy, and remember that all 
the Christians together are but a small minority of the earth's inhabitants, the at- 
tainment of universality for what he recognizes as Christianity seems not only 
distant, but doubtful ; especially since he admits that the present Christian world, 
while it calls Jesus " Lord and Master," is building its faith on opinions about 
Him, instead of taking Himself as its leader. 

C. K. Whipple. 



